POLAR   VOYAGES   OF   REGENT   TIMES
San Francisco. They were received by a single country-
man, who asked them furiously what they were doing on
his land. None of the Russians could speak any English.
Gromoff stammered out the three words 'Bath, Food,
Sleep3, but the farmer went off and complained to the
local police constable. And then explanations followed.
A few hours afterwards the roads were blocked with cars
and reporters and camera-men, and the air resounded
with planes trying to find the landing-place in the fog.
The second Russian transpolar flight had been accom-
plished. The machine had flown 7,150 miles (as far as
from the Orkneys to the Cape of Good Hope), thereby
breaking all long-distance records. The Russians rejoiced,
and the three men were hailed from the Gulf of Finland
to the Pacific. Plans were already started for a regular
service to be begun the same summer. Unfortunately, an
accident shortly afterwards damped the enthusiasm, and
proved that the Russians could not yet altogether rely
upon their technicians.
On August 12th, 1937, the famous flyer Sigismund
Levanevsky, the 'Lindbergh of the Soviets', took off in a
new machine NTE-sog from Moscow. This time no
long-distance record was to be attempted; there were to
be landings, and the trip was to be an example of a
normal passenger flight to America. But four hours be-
yond the North Pole, Levanevsky's wireless transmitter
went out of order, just after he had reported a great loss
of petrol and oil. The large-scale search which followed,
and which continued during the following months, was
without result, and an investigation afterwards made in
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